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LEADING ARTICLES IN THE CHINESE PRESS. 


Isvep BY THE Royat Institute or INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS BY 
ARRANGEMENT WITH THE INFORMATION SERVICE ON INTERNATIONAL 
AFFAIRS. 


Summaries of articles in the Chinese vernacular Press will be published as 
a Supplement to the Bulletin from time to time, in order that those interested 
in Chinese Affairs may be informed as to the manner in which current events are 
presented to the Chinese people. It will, of course, be understood that the 
publication of them does not imply approval of the opinions expressed nor 
a guarantee that the facts stated in them are not distorted, incorrect or biased. 


Civit GOVERNMENT. 


Ta Kung Pao,(*) April 24th, in a leading article entitled ‘** When shall we 
have civil government ?”’ says that at the Kuo Min Tang (Northern dis- 
wntients) Conference at T’ai Yuan (capital of Shansi) nothing has so far 
been decided ; but a semi-official communiqué states that Yen Hsi Shan 
bas declared for a civil government to which the army shall render obedience. 
These few words correctly diagnose the disease from which China is suffering 
and indicate a return to sound principles of government. 

The anarchy which has prevailed since the establishment of the Republic 
is due to military domination. The army is the supreme authority and 
tuchuns and military inspectors are above the Government. The Government 
jas no military force of its own and is dependent on the army, whose orders 
it implicitly obeys; the result is that force is supreme and law “ sweeps 
the ground.” This domination of the militarists inevitably leads to ceaseless 
strife, which can only end in the ruin of the country and the mutual destruction 
ofthe contending parties. This is the history of China as a Republic. 

When, in 1926, the Kuo Min Tang overthrew the old government and 
‘et up a new administration it was animated by a new spirit which exacted 
obedience from the army. The army, it was claimed, was a branch of the 
jarty, and the Kuo Min Tang government was essentially a government 
of civilians. Even those who did not altogether agree with the party’s 
policy welcomed the new spirit. For, under the Republic, civilians were 
merely “fungus growths”; even the most able of them only occupied 
very subordinate positions, such as clerks or messengers ; they had no real 
power. So long as parliament existed there was some semblance of government 
ut with its elimination China became a world of sheer naked militarism. 
The majority of these so-called war-lords were completely ignorant, yet 
owing to their military status they governed provinces and ruled the country. 


(1) Tientsin. 
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¥our hundred millions had to obey the behests of a handful of “ arrogant, 
extravagant, perverse, cruel, coarse, vicious, stupid, ignorant army officers,” 
When Canton’s influence was at its height the army was kept under control : 
the younger members of the party were listened to, and the northern govern- 
ment was overthrown. The real cause of the recrudescence of civil war 
under the Kuo Min Tang Government is the crushing of this new spirit and 
the reversion to military domination. This new spirit was imported from 
Soviet Russia ; but after the expulsion of the Communists the Government 
control of the army, unfortunately, also ceased. Chiang K’ai Shek’s military 
powers were originally conferred on him by the party, but they have long 
been exercised by him in his permanent capacity; the party organisation 
is ostensibly the same, but actually its spirit has departed. The authority 
of the party is now centred in Chiang K’ai Shek, and in point of fact he relies 
on the army to support his position. In the last two years, throughout 
the length and breadth of the land, there has been military authority but 
no government authority. There is no such thing as the civil government 
Yen Hsi Shan speaks of; in the central government a field-marshal has 
been changed into a president, and in the provinces a tuchun has changed 
his style to that of governor. That is all. Actually it is a reversion to 
military domination. Civil war is inevitable, and the more fighting there 
is the more the powers of the army will increase ; we are further off than 
ever from “civil government.” The new spirit which animated the Kuo 
Min Tang is dead, and we have reached “ the utmost limits of decadence.” 


Wer Hai WEI. 


Ta Kung Pao, April 20th, commenting on the retrocession of Wei Hail 
Wei, says that China has now agreed to the retention of Liu Kung Tao for} 


a further period of ten years, a concession which the northern government 
had refused. 

After a detailed resumé of the circumstances attending the “ force 
rental ” of Wei Hai Wei by the Manchu Government, as well as the protracted 
negotiations for its retrocession subsequent to the Washington Conference 
the writer says that Wei Hai Wei is only second to Port Arthur as a naval 
base, and its complete recovery is, therefore, of the first importance to China ; 
but this concession covering Liu Kung Tao, which the northern government 
had hesitated to grant, is indubitably a defeat for Chinese diplomacy. It i 
worse than the Peking Government’s original grant of the lease, which was 
made under pressure at the close of the nineteenth century when Imperialism 
in China was at its worst. 

It must be noted that the British Administration of Wei Hai Wei has 
been excellent ; the temperateness of its climate and the cleanness of the 
streets have long made it attractive as a summer resort. We must see to! 
that we do not fall short of the standard they have set up, which would only 
expose us to derision and again reveal the vices of Chinese administration 
The agreement has settled one dispute with Great Britain and reduced by 
one the list of insults inflicted on China ; apart from this it has no value, ane 
might even be considered to have inflicted a fresh insult on China. 


Shih Shih Hsin Pao,(*) April 24th, commenting on the Wei Hai We! agree- 
ment, says that Britain’s insistence on the retention of Liu Kung Tao for ‘ 
further period of ten years is bound to excite suspicion, and it is also doubtfu 
whether this alleged necessity of a “summer resort ” does not veil some othe 





(2) Shanghai. 
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yotive—such as fleet manceuvres. There is hope, however, that, in the 
event of China making a serious effort to establish a naval base there, this 
extension may be cancelled. 

The British in their thirty years’ occupation of the port have expended 
much effort and, though their achievements do not come up to those of the 
Germans at Tsingtao, they have done good work. After comparing what he 
terms the “ present decadence ” of Tsingtao with what it was under the 
Germans, the writer expresses the hope that the same faults will not be 
committed with Wei Hai Wei when it reverts to Chinese jurisdiction. 

It was at the time when foreign imperialism was most rampant in China 
that Wei Hai Hei was leased to Great Britain, Tsingtao to Germany, Dairen 
and Port Arthur to Russia, and Kwangchouwan to France. Although 
Kowloon is described as a “leased territory” it was forcibly occupied by 
Great Britain; but British influence was already firmly established there, 
and it is not in the same category as Wei Hai Wei. At the Washington 
Conference in 1921, when the question of leased territories in China came up 
for discussion Lord Balfour stated that Great Britain was not prepared to 
relinquish Kowloon, but was ready to discuss the rendition of Wei Hai Wei. 
In the course of his remarks Lord Balfour more than once declared that 
Kowloon was closely connected with Hong Kong and could not be handed 
back to China. Thereupon the Japanese representative made 2 similar 
declaration with regard to Dairen and Port Arthur. But “ leased territory ” 
isnot “ ceded,” and its sovereign rights still pertain to China ; and there is 
u0 doubt that at any time we are entitled to recover it by diplomatic methods. 


SHANGHAI RATEPAYERS. 


Shih Shih Hsin Pao, April 28th, says that under existing regulations the 
voting power in the Settlement is vested in a minority of foreign ratepayers 
who pay a fixed amount in taxes, those who pay less are not entitled to vote 
for councillors. It is surprising that in this enlightened age foreigners should 
be found who will tolerate being excluded from any participation in the 
municipal administration of the place in which they reside. 

Foreign councillors are elected by the ratepayers as provided by law- 
Chinese councillors are elected by the Chinese Ratepayers’ Association, but this 
Association has no proper legal status in the Settlement and cannot take 
aly part in municipal affairs. It has never been laid down how Chinese 
councillors are to be appointed, and the Council is reluctant to raise this 
pntoflaw. Their idea is that all that is required is that there shall be three 
Chinese councillors so as to show that Chinese are participating in the adminis- 
tration of the Settlement ; so long as they are Chinese the Council will accept 
them without asking any questions as to where they come from or whether 
they are considered by Chinese residents to possess the necessary qualifica- 
Hons. Such enquiries by the Council would raise awkward questions to 
which the Consular Body and the Ratepayers’ meeting, as well as the Council, 
would find it difficult to reply ; so to avoid trouble it is considered best to 
illow' the Chinese to select their representatives in any way they choose. 
Whilst admiring the attitude adopted by these three bodies in this connection 
We must express our astonishment that this unjustifiable system should have 
ben tolerated so long in silence and that it should have required 
ir. Macdonald’s attack to bring home to us the weak points in our position. 

In the course of his speech Mr. Macdonald said: “ How are the Chinese 
\ouncillors elected ? Is it at a secret meeting of ratepayers? Do they 
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really represent the Chinese community ? Have they their own regulations / 
What are their qualifications ? How many ratepayers are registered members 
of this so-called Ratepayers’ Association? We want an answer to thicse 
questions before we talk of increasing Chinese representation.” 

While disagreeing with him on many points we cannot but respect his subtle 
brain and his clear vision. He has shown us why foreigners consistently 
ignore us and why the Council does not ask any questions. We have no 
regulations providing for the election of Councillors as foreigners have, so no 
wonder Mr. Macdonald asks how they are appointed. 

The reply is simple ; the Chinese Ratepayers’ Association must be amal- 
gamated with the foreign ratepayers. In this way all Mr. Macdonald’s 
doubts will be dissipated. 


SHANGHAI MunicipaL CouNCcIL. 


Shih Shih Hsin Pao, May 3rd, says that the extraordinary meeting of 
ratepayers, by reversing the vote of the previous meeting and voting by a 
large majority for an increased Chinese representation, has given evidence of a 
sincere desire to co-operate with Chinese, which is full of promise for the 
future of Shanghai. 

It is still open to grave doubt whether an increase of Chinese representation 
on the Council must be voted by the foreign ratepayers and whether the mere 
acceptance of Chinese without enquiring how they are elected is desirable. 
When at the last ratepayers meeting a few foreigners, misled by Mr. Macdonald, 
blindly vetoed the proposal, we also recognised that under present conditions 
it was necessary that a resolution to increase the number of Chinese 
Councillors should be passed. The evil of this adverse vote was not that it 
was wrong in law, but that it embittered the relations between Chinese and 
foreigners. As a result the vast majority of residents in this area firmly 
believed that foreigners had not changed their attitude of hostility towards 
Chinese or abandoned their ideas of racial discrimination. And this was 
not all; it was felt that the foreign ratepayers might at any time wipe 
out what has been achieved since 1927 and revert to the attitude adopted 
prior to and until May 30th (1926). Mr. Macdonald’s speech certainly lent 
itself to this view. This last meeting has, however, happily removed these 
suspicions, and the enthusiasm displayed, as well as the huge majority 1 
favour of increased Chinese representation, have conclusively proved that 
the vote taken at the previous meeting did not represent the general feeling 
of foreigners. The bomb laid by Mr. Macdonald might have had serious 
consequences, but yesterday’s meeting has quietly removed it. We Chinese 
realize that this second vote was really necessary in order to enlighten Chinese 
as to the real situation and give foreigners an opportunity to present the 
true facts of the case and remove any obstacle to co-operation. But real 
co-operation must wait until the municipality is reformed, and this reform 
embraces two points : (1) the status of this special area must be defined anew 
so that it can never again become an international problem; (2) the old 
organisation must be completely revolutionized ; there must be no more 
racial discrimination or class distinctions ; all classes possessed of a certain 
standard of education must be free to participate. 
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LEADING ARTICLES IN THE CHINESE PRESS. 


Isvep BY THE Royat Instirute or INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS BY 
ARRANGEMENT WITH THE INFORMATION SERVICE ON INTERNATIONAL 
AFFAIRS. 


Summaries of articles in the Chinese vernacular Press will be published as 
a Supplement to the Bulletin from time to time, in order that those interested 
in Chinese Affairs may be informed as to the manner in which current events are 
presented to the Chinese people. It will, of course, be understood that the 
publication of them does not imply approval of the opinions expressed nor 
a guarantee that the facts stated in them are not distorted, incorrect or biased. 

















Tue Press. 


Shih Shth Hsin Pao, April 14th, says that the Nanking Hsin Ching Pao 
recently criticised the fleet for saluting Japanese men-of-war. The Nanking 
Defence Commissioner thereupon summoned the proprietors to his office 
and, as a result, the editor and a Wuhu official were relieved of their posts ; 
and on the 11th instant the paper ceased publication. On the same day the 
Defence Commissioner explained the circumstances to Press representatives 
and justified his action on the ground that failure to punish the offenders 
would have been misunderstood in naval circles. 

Local military authorities can then themselves, without having recourse 
tothe Courts, mete out punishment to the staff of an organ of public opinion 
and order a paper to cease publication! This in itself is remarkable enough ; 
but the reason given for awarding this punishment is still more extra- 
ordinary. Criticism of Japanese men-of-war coming to China is permitted 
by the law and, on this particular occasion, after cruising along the coast and 
on the Yangtse, they had assembled for fleet manceuvres, which had called 
forth a flood of protests from officials and the public alike. If our fleet cannot 
prevent “enemy vessels ” from entering our waters at least it should refrain 
fom welcoming them. Criticism of this gesture was entirely within the 
province of a newspaper. If the Admiralty had considered that the report 
Was Inaccurate or defamatory, they should have written to the paper and 
isked for a correction to be inserted or instituted proceedings in the Courts. 
They took neither of these courses, but peremptorily ordered the Defence 
Commissioner to mete out punishment to the alleged delinquents. This is 
imply an abuse of authority, for which the Admiralty cannot disclaim 
responsibility. The Nanking Defence Commissioner is a military officer 
‘sponsible for the security of the district ; it is no part of his duties to punish 
lewspapers. If it be urged that at this critical period the Government has 
‘vested him with the duties of censor, then if he had thought the paragraph 
offensive he should have cut it out prior to publication, 
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Mr. MACDONALD SHOULD BE DEPORTED. 


Shih Shih Hsin Pao, April 20th, in its “ Weekly Criticism,” says that 
Mr. Macdonald, in his speech at the annual general meeting of ratepayers, not 
only opposed Chinese co-operation in the administration of the settlement but 


also attacked his own Government for their present policy towards China and 
abused Sir Austen Chamberlain for being weak. According to him the shooting 
on May 30th (1926) and the bombardment by British gunboats of Wan Hsie; 
with the massacre of countless innocent victims was the proper way to dea 
with China and an attitude which foreigners should strenuously struggle ta 
maintain. He obviously puts China on a level with the barbarous races ¢ 
Africa ; but Chinese, so long as they have “ blood and breath,” will not stand 
this hostile and insulting attitude which, incidentally, embitters the relations 
between Chinese and foreigners. And this is not the first time he has offended 
When, a few months ago, he was in Japan, he recklessly disparaged the admin 
istration of justice in the International Settlement and his remarks wers 
reported in all the papers. His hatred of China is an obsession with him 
For the sake of China’s prestige, and in the interests of good relations betweer 
China and foreigners, we venture to counsel our Foreign Office to disregard 
no longer incidents of this nature. We should at once exercise the right of ; 
Sovereign State under international law—a right recognised by British jurist 
—to send out of the country this foreigner who is obsessed with a hatred of 
the Chinese race. 


MunicrPaL CounctL. 
Shih Shih Hsin Pao (Shanghai), May 11th, in its “ Weekly Criticism’ 


says that the increase in the Chinese representation on the Council is a great 
event for Shanghai. But the object of this increase is to afford Chinese mor 
opportunity for looking after their interests ; the Councillors, therefore, must 
be men of knowledge, experience and personality in order to be qualified t 
work for the welfare of the Chinese community. Mere increase of numbers 
fifty or even five hundred—is of no use whatever: it would merely provide 
“ street politicians ’’ with fresh opportunities for furthering their persona 
aims and ambitions. 

The great grievance of Chinese is the enormous increase in house-rents 
which are rising more rapidly than the price of gold. Shanghai resident: 
are powerless against this form of oppression; and increased house-rent 
naturally means increased rates. Before, when it was sought to raise the 
rates from 14 per cent. to 16 per cent. the residents (successfully) objected 
but now, though the rates are nominally the same, the amount to be pai 
in taxes has actually risen, with the result that ruin stares people in the face 
The first thing Chinese expect from the Chinese Councillors is that they wil 
put a stop to this wicked rise in house-rents ; and if they can do something 
in this direction they will earn the eternal gratitude of all Chinese. But if they 
hesitate and just fawn on others they will simply be looked upon as “ street 
politicians.” 


Shih Shih Hsin Pao, May 14th, says that the Chinese representatives 0 
the Council enter on their duties to-day, and as the spokesman of over | 
million residents, the paper submits the following considerations for theit 
guidance. 

We expect our representatives to see that this vast majority is not place 
in an inferior position to the rest. It is common knowledge that hithert 
Chinese interests have not received the same consideration as foreign interests 
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The fight put up by this vast majority, combined with the exertions of the 
(hinese Councillors, has resulted in the elimination of some of the most 
daring inequalities: such as admission to the public gardens and increased 
provision for Chinese education; and these are notable successes. But 
many inequalities still remain, and we expect our representatives to continue 
to press for absolute equality of treatment ; all residents are under the same 
obligation to pay taxes and they should all have the same right to participate 
in the government of the Settlement. 

We expect our representatives to effect reforms in the administrative 
system, much of which is entirely out of date. Foreigners only seek to 
maintain their own interests. Whether this antiquated system meets the 
general demand is open to doubt ; butit certainly does not meet the present 
requirements of Chinese. 

We expect our representatives to insist on taking their part in every 
department of municipal administration. Ninety-eight per cent. of the 
residents are only represented by one-third of the Council, which places them 
in an exceedingly weak position; and this can only be rectified by this 
comparatively small body of representatives taking an active part in the 
working of every department. 

Qne more point. Our representatives are numerous enough to make 
their voices heard in the Council Chamber ; but to make their representations 
elective they must be able to count on the intelligent and active support of 
the vast majority they represent. Nothing short of this will suffice to 
maintain and improve the position we have won. We are the majority 
of the residents and should have the preponderant voice. Then the problem 
which the Settlement presents would be solved. 


Shih Shih Hsin Pao, May 18th, in its “ Weekly Criticism” says that 
the Chinese Ratepayers Association, as representing the majority of Shanghai 
Chinese, has very close relations with the Council. The majority of the 
(ouncil’s publications, however, are in English, and their meaning is not quite 
clear to Chinese ; this gives rise to all sorts of misunderstandings of which 
unscrupulous people take advantage. It is now proposed to request the 
Council to adopt Chinese as their official language for written documents. 
This is most opportune. For, apart from any question of sovereign rights 
or racial jealousy, we realize that, in point of fact, this is a matter of 
paramount importance ; and we trust that our representatives on the Council 
will be successful in effecting this change. We recall that in 1927 the 
Government issued orders that Chinese was to be the official language of 
the Customs ; but three years have elapsed and no change has been made. 
This is due to the fact that English is more convenient and not to the 
Government’s losing sight of our sovereign rights. In recent years the 
advantages of the English language have become increasingly felt, and, 
accordingly, its use has become-more general. It is not necessary for the 
Vice-Minister of Foreign Affairs to have any knowledge of Chinese, and 
prominent members of the Administration are classed as old-style or new-style 
according as they write in Chinese or a foreign language. People like Hu Shih 
advocate the new learning ; and, though they cannot divest themselves of 
the old style in their writings, they only speak in English, only read English 
books, and only have English friends. Although the demand put forward 
by the Ratepayers Association may be an indication of inferiority we support 
‘even though by so doing we may expose ourselves to the derision of our 
modern highbrows. 


ineeiinesenese ce 
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CoMMUNISM. 


1. Shih Pao ('Tientsin), April 7th, says that the * bandit communists” in the 
provinces South of the Yangtze have reached the limits of lawlessness, but the 
authorities merely regard it as a cancerous growth which they know not how 
toremove. Inthe past month the poison of communism has made increasing 
inroads both north and south of the river. The war clouds are gathering, 
and the Government are devoting all their efforts to fighting fellow country- 
men ; but the cruelties and depredations of these communists they regard 
as “the elusive movements of banditti,” not of sufficient gravity to disturb 
their night’s rest. 

Canton, Kiangsi, Hunan, Hupeh, Honan, all tell the same tale: cities 
captured, telegraph lines cut, ceaseless appeals for troops, thousands tortured 
to death, damage to the extent of millions of dollars, brigand chiefs setting up 
governments on Soviet lines, enrolling “red” armies and propagating com- 
munism, hundreds of square miles laid waste, etc., etc., Southern Honan, 
Northern Hupeh and Western Anhui would appear to have become irretrievably 
‘“‘red.” A few days ago Nan T’ung (near Shanghai) hoisted the red flag and 
disarmed the police ; Wusung is infested with pirate craft. 

The Government has repeatedly issued orders for the extermination of 
the brigands, so it cannot be said that they are not alive to the danger ; but 
the “ bluff” put up by these communists is spreading throughout the whole 
land. In every province the troops either have relations with the brigands 
or use them as a support ; they even go so far as to supply them with ammuni- 
tion and “rent” them rifles. This is constantly happening. It is not 
surprising that their influence is enormous and that “they multiply by 
extermination.” 

We learned recently that the third International has again sent trained 
men to the Far East to propagate Bolshevism in China; they have had 
numerous pamphlets printed for distribution in China and also remitted large 
sums to China for propaganda expenses. With civil war impending and the 
people without any means of livelihood the unemployed to a man will be 
infected with Bolshevism and join up with these bandit communists. ‘There 
will be no damming the flood of communism. 


The 7a Kung Pao of May 2nd has an article in a similar strain, but it 
includes in its survey Kansuh, where the conditions are described as appalling. 
It suggests that these miscreants are “communist bandits’ rather than 
“ bandit communists.” 


Boxer INDEMNITY*AND ForeEIGN LOANS. 


I. Shih Pao (Tientsin), April 26th, says that, according to reports from 
Nanking, of the fifty-four million taels of the Boxer Indemnity due to Great 
Britain roughly a half—twenty-three millions—has already been paid. The 
British Minister has recently stated that his Government is prepared to 
refund this amount over a period of years on condition that it is expended 
on railway construction, education, and the furtherance of “ Chinese ane 
British Culture.” = 

The Boxer Indemnity was fixed at 450 million taels spread over 4 period 
of years ; but, as it bears a heavy rate of interest, by the time it 1s liquidated 
China would have paid 982 million taels. Truly an enormous sum !! The 
rising provoked by one woman and four or five stupid, ignorant ministers 
of state brought on China a fresh humiliation and saddled her population 
with an additional burden of two or three dollars per head. A more flagra nt 
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injustice has never been perpetrated. The stimulus given to the revolution 
and the downfall of the Manchu dynasty were due to this. Foreign loans 
had to be raised to pay the instalments as they fell due, and as these had 
to be paid in the currency of each nation the loss on exchange was very 
heavy. 

The European War shattered the Powers’ dominant position in China. 
(hina had declared war on Germany and Austria and was, consequently, 
one of the Allied Powers. Payments on account of the Boxer Indemnity 
to Germany and Austria had early been discontinued ; and later, as the 
Allied Powers were victorious, China was permitted to defer the payments 
to the other Powers. America was the first to cancel the unpaid quotas 
and agree to refund the amount already paid ; the other Powers could not 
fail to see the justice of this action and agreed to follow her example. Thus, 
(hina reaped a great benefit from her entry into the War. The whole nation, 
high and low, should have profitec by past experience and united to devote 
this huge sum of money to the general welfare ; they should have unanimously 
resolved not to neglect this heaven-sent opportunity. 

Successive administrations, however, have looked upon this money as 
their private property and not as national funds. Foreigners were perfectly 
aware of this and, accordingly, when agreeing to the refund of the money 
stipulated that it should be utilised for education and culture, on the ground 
that this would directly benefit the masses, not contribute funds to the 
carrying on of civil wars, and not enrich individual persons. The result is 
that the money has not yet been paid over. At first the educationalists 
fought amongst themselves and, later, prominent men advocated its use for 
railway construction. Their idea was that by a clever manipulation of 
“education and culture” they could defeat the educationalists, and they 
hoped that eventually these funds would fall into their hands or be entrusted 
to them for distribution. This is a weak point in our political system, and 
it lowers us in the eyes of foreigners. 

The Boxer Indemnity is not a foreign loan, though it ranks as such. 
China’s foreign loans are a veritable thorn in the flesh, and it is estimated 
by economists that they will cost her in capital and interest £62,000,000. 
To contract such foreign loans is like quenching one’s thirst with poison. 
If the Government were really determined to make China a strong Power 
they would cease borrowing and set aside each year for the reduction of 
existing loans a sum equal to the yearly instalment of the Boxer Indemnity 
paid by the Manchus. The Government looks on this returned indemnity 
a5 money sent from heaven ; and they only seek to rid themselves of the 
conditions attached to its refund, so as to be able to divert it into new 
channels. Thus, last year the Government resolved to utilise the Boxer 
Indemnity for railway construction, and “education and culture” were 
unobtrusively dropped. Educationalists, in the north as well as in the 
south, strongly objected ; and, from the statement made by the British 
Minister, it would appear that the authorities, unwilling to face public resent- 
ment, have quietly appended “education and culture” to “ railway 
construction.” If this reading is correct, they will find that they have 
completely misunderstood the intentions of the men who count. It rests, 
however, on the one-sided demand of the British Minister, and it is possible 
that the Government will decide to adhere to their original decision, which 
would result in the discomfiture of the educationalists. 

In the event of the Powers refusing to refund the indemnity is our 
Administration strong enough to force them to surrender everything ? 
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Supposing the Powers not only refused to refund what has been paid bu 
also insisted on future payments, would our weak Foreign Office follow the 
example set by Soviet Russia and wipe out our foreign indebtedness by , 
stroke of the pen? We trust that when the Powers do agree to return the 
money paid and undertake not to insist on further payments the authoritie, 
will take the opportunity to regulate our finances and increase the revenue a 
their disposal. Each year they should set aside the amounts hitherto payable 
on account of the Boxer indemnity to the liquidation of the foreign loans 
contracted by the Manchus, and resume control of the Customs and Salt 
revenues ; they should regard the returned Boxer Indemnity as extra- 
ordinary receipts and allocate it to the provision of educational facilitie 
throughout the whole country, not excluding even the poorest and most 
isolated country villages. 
ATHLETICS. 


Ta Kung Pao, April 11th, commenting on the fourth meeting of the 
National Athletic Association, which terminated that day, says that fourtee1 
provinces were represented with over 1,600 entries, a number never beforg 
reached ; it is an encouraging sign for the future of physical training. The 
primary object of the meeting was to select men to represent China at the 
forthcoming international meeting at Tokyo. 

One of the most satisfactory features of the meeting was the enthusiasn 
with which women participated in the sports. 
considered correct for girls to be delicate and languid, to the deterioration 0 
the race ; but in the last ten years educationalists have paid attention to theit 
physical training, and Chinese women have repeatedly taken part in athleti¢ 
gatherings. This shows the extent to which Chinese family life has changed 

A most regrettable incident was the mobbing on the eighth day of the 
judges by competitors who were dissatisfied with the decisions given 
Thereafter soldiers were detailed to protect the judges from violence. 


THE ATTITUDE OF FOREIGNERS. 


Ta Kung Pao (Tientsin), May 20th, says that in the space of two months 
three long-debated matters have been effectually disposed of : the Japanese 
tariff treaty, the recovery of Wei Hai Wei, and the Indo-China Commercia 
Treaty. The Foreign Office people are convinced that they have gained the 
upper hand; but outsiders are startled and irritated at this evidence 0 
foreigners’ quickness to take advantage of their opportunities. 

Not long ago, the world adopted a watchful attitude towards China ; bu 
in the last few months there has been a revulsion of feeling amongst influenti: 
foreigners at Nanking and Shanghai ; and these three cases have been settled 
This is due to the fact that foreigners had inherited the idea that China woul 
never be unified ; they were still suspicious even after the conclusion of th 
northern expedition of 1928 ; but the gradual consolidation of the position 
the Nanking Government led to a slight change in their views, and they begat 
to treat us more courteously. During the last two years foreign repr 
sentatives have been flitting between Peking and Nanking, but the legatio 
have not been moved south owing to the fear that conditions were not ye 
stabilised. , 

Foreigners in China, according to the accepted idea, seek for nothin 
but trade, and, accordingly, their first requirement is stable conditions ; 0 
matter who is in power, so long as some semblance of government 1s mail 
tained they have not the least desire to overthrow the Administration, as ths 
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night make matters worse and act as an impediment to trade. A proof of 
this is that there have been frequent changes of government with all of which 
the Powers have consistently maintained formal or informal relations ; and, 
yecordingly, there has been no support of or opposition to any party or 
individual who has happened to be in power ; their policy has been shaped 
entirely by the course of events. Since the unification of the country two 
years ago, the Powers have taken us more seriously and their diplomacy has 
assumed a new aspect ; but this is due to the force of circumstances and not 
to any one-sided efforts of the Government. Moreover, every Power has a 
hard-and-fast limit which it cannot exceed ; and so long as the Chinese 
Government displays a reasonable amount of ability and authority the Powers 
will, within their prescribed limits, meet them. They will not change their 
attitude on account of the personnel of any particular party. 

When the Southerners recovered by force the British concession at Hankow 
the British Minister discussed with the Chang Tso-lin Government the 
rendition of the Tientsin Concession ; and if the Northerners had had an able 
diplomat the British would, under suitable safeguards, themselves have 
handed it back. The retrocession of the Belgian Concession at Tientsin was 
primarily due to the Northerners and not to the Nanking Government. 
Nanking’s achievements are, in point of fact, the results of the activities of 
the Northern Government; Nanking has achieved nothing that the 
Northerners did not strive for. Foreigners have fixed principles which no 
ephemeral Chinese Government can shake. They have learnt that Chinese 
Governments are very unstable, and when they come across a Government 
which can settle something they ceaselessly devote all their energies to that 
end. The Peking Tariff Conference directly brought about the fall of the 
Government ; Peking was left without a master, and the foreigners, who do 
not work for nothing, simply packed up their traps and departed. 

The reason for the hasty settlement of these three important cases is to 
be found in what has been stated above. For, to put it in the most favourable 
light, apprehensive that the situation was going to break up and uncertain 
is to when there would again be a government which could speak for the 
whole country, they hastened to conclude an agreement to avoid a further 
deadlock which would make it difficult to resume negotiations; to take a 
nore unfavourable view, in times of stress it is easier for foreigners to force 
Chinese to compromise and settle a case. They took clever advantage of the 
Chinese Government's weakness for proclaiming a diplomatic success to 
strengthen their position. 

Take these last three agreements for instance. Liu Kung Tao is retained 
in the Japanese Treaty the Nisihara loans are tacitly recognised, in the 
lndo-China treaty we have abandoned points on which we previously insisted. 
This continuous yielding cannot fail to cause resentment. It is not surprising 
that foreigners should seize an opportunity to force a settlement; what we 
object to is this advertising of an obvious defeat as a matter for jubilation, 


tis cowardly and hard to bear. 


Miuitary Notes. 
Ta Kung Pao (Tientsin), May 19th, says that the news of an issue of six 
uillion dollars of military notes gives rise to considerable apprehension. 
_ Although the issue of these notes in time of war is an accepted practice 
every country they must be guaranteed by the State bank, and the credit 
if the bank is the credit of the notes. In connection with the present issue 
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it is announced that they will be exchanged for cash “ as soon as a State bank 
is established,” and this indicates a future State bank which does not at 
present exist. They may be used for the payment of taxes and the purchase 
of raiiway tickets ; but they will not, for the present, be exchanged for cash 
nor must they be discounted. Previous issues of this class of notes in China 
_have, without exception, been a failure. : 

Under present conditions in China notes to be acceptable must be con- 
vertible. In the War Zone they will not be accepted willingly and the troops 
will be reluctant to hoard them ; the troops will expect to buy goods with them 
at their face value, while the shopkeepers will want to discount them. This 
will lead to endless altercations between all classes and ranks. If it be urged 
that these notes have a guarantee in that they can be utilised for the payment 
of taxes and the purchase of railway tickets past experience shows that these 
rights are not sufficient to maintain them at their face value ; moreover, the 
revenues from taxes and the sale of tickets would be seriously diminished. 
They would only serve to line the pockets of officials and enrich speculators, 


CONCESSIONS. 


Shih Shih Hsin Pao, May 21st, says that the recovery of the concessions 
is the biggest task which confronts the Foreign Office this year, and it has, 
accordingly, nominated three commissions to deal with this matter; one for 
the International Settlement, another for the British, French and Italian 
concessions, and a third for the Japanese concessions. 

The recovery of the remaining concessions under the direct control of the 
Consuls should not present much difficulty ; the recovery of the International 
Settlement, however, will not be easy. Shanghai is one of the six big ports 
of the world ; it is densely populated and is a great commercial centre ; it is, 
moreover, the headquarters of international trade in the Far East, as well as 
a base from which the Powers can invade our territory. The tenacity with 
which they cling to their grip on Shanghai was shown by the excitement 
recently caused by the increase of Chinese representation on the Council, 
and they will never surrender it (as easily) as they did Kiukiang. But 
Shanghai is an important city in China’s central province, and its recovery 
cannot be delayed. 

The premisses of recovery are two-fold: (1) The complete independence 
of our Courts (in the Settlement). Although in April last some of the most 
objectionable restrictions were removed the authority of the Court is still 
subordinate to that of the Municipal Police and the Yang King Pang regula- 
tions have still to be enforced. This is no independence. (2) The foreign 
police force in the Settlement must be disbanded. The Municipality is § 
comparable to a self-governing body; but no self-governing body in any 
country is accorded police powers. Before we take back the Settlement 
we must train up a force to replace the present one. So long as the Court is 
not independent and the foreign police force is still in existence it is idle to talk 
of recovering the Settlement. Foreigners are constantly urging that ovr 
judicial system leaves much to be desired, and our police are inefficient ; 
consequently, the lives and property of foreigners would not be safe under 
Chinese jurisdiction. We must concentrate on these two points if we want 
to recover the Settlement. 

The concessions are the refuge of rebels and the resort of bad characters ; 
the authorities deny China’s right to levy taxes therein, and the police abuse 
their powers. These are the principal grievances, but there are many others. 
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